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After the reading of the above paper Mr. Eugene Secor | 


read a paper, entitled 


The First Half Century of Improved Bee.Keep- 
ing in America. 


Growth is the law of the universe, but al! growth is not 
continuous or uniform. The giant trees of the forest have not 
reacht their maturity by well-balanced annual accretions. 
Their development has been dependent on moisture, sunshine 
and nourishment, which are varying quantities. 

The evolution of society has not been constantly progres- 
sive. Civilization sometimes leaps forward by cycles over a 
lifeless and profitless condition which, for centuries, had ob- 
structed the onward march of ideal government. 

The recent occupation of the West Indies and Philippines 
by the Anglo-Saxon race may result in removing the cancer- 
ous growth of Spanish tyranny from the world’s body politic, 
and in turning the dial of Eastern conservatism ahead 500 
years. More history has been made in the last four months 
than in four centuries during some periods of the world’s past. 

In the fields of discovery and invention the same erratic, 
inconstant tendency is noticed. 

Secrets which have been locktin the storehouse of Nature 
since the morning stars sang creation’s birth have only been 
wrested from oblivion within the memory of some here present. 

The modern gang-plow, so perfect and useful, is the slow 
out-growth of the first forkt stick that tickled the bosom of 
Mother Earth; but the greatest improvements in this imple- 


| prevent it. 


ment are not too old to be remembered by some persons now | 


living. Thus it has been in many of the industries. It seems 
to have been reserved for these latter times to develop and 
perfect the appliances to relieve labor, to accelerate business 
and travel, to stimulate investigation, and -to make it possible 
for everybody to attain to some degree of culture. 

What was the condition of the industry which we repre- 
sent, halfa century ago? How many people in the world at 
that time understood the habits or natural history of the 
honey-bee? Of course mankind had learned long before that 
honey was good to eat. The sonsof Jacob took honey with 
them as a peace-offering when they visited Egypt the second 
time to buy corn. Samson’s riddle had been propounded to 
the young men of Timnath about 3,000 years. Aristotle and 
Virgil, Swammerdam and Huber, had all lived and died and 





had left to the world the results of their investigations. Yet 
the pall of ignorance and superstitious mystery rested upon the 
mass of bee-keepers, whose tastes alone prompted them to ap- 
propriate the sweets which God had provided by means of this 
useful insect. Little progress had been made in the practical 
application of the knowledge gained by these observers and 
writers. The ‘‘king bee” was clothed, not only with kingly 
power, in the imagination of the common people, but seemed 
to be a dispenser of luck toa favored few. Nota journal in 


; America or elsewhere was devoted to bee-culture, not a book 


had been issued by the American press on the subject, and no 
system of management was known save box-hives or hollow- 
log ‘‘ gums,” clumsy surplus boxes, and brimstoning the weak 
colonies in the fall. Increase of colonies was the measure of 
success ; or, if increase was not desired they knew not how to 
And when swarming-time cane, many of the old- 











Hon. Lugene Secor. 


time bee-keepers believed that some sort of incantation was 
necessary to charm the bees, to prevent them from absconding. 


With horn, tin pan, or old brass-kettle, 
The children thundered with all their mettle— 
The aim of which din was, no doubt, to settle 
The frisky young swarm 
By the ancient form 
Of drowning a noise by making more rattle. 
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‘* Practical bee-keeping,”’ says Langstroth, ‘‘ was in a 
very deprest condition, being almost entirely neglected by 
those most favorably situated for its pursuit.” 

At this period there appeared in America a man whose 
genius for investigation was destined to establish the science 
and to revolutionize the art of apiculture. It is just 50 years 
since the Rev. L. L. Langstroth was obliged to lay aside the 
active work of the ministry on account of failing health, and 
began to devote his time more fully to the study and practice 
of apiarian pursuits. 

It is by such strange providences that the world’s great 
problems are sometimes workt out. Had Mr. Langstroth’s 
strength been sufficient for a vigorous prosecution of his 
chosen work, the improvements which he inaugurated in bee- 
keeping might have been left for some other American genius 
to devise, or, what is more likely, had been accredited to the 
old world, where the germ-thought was already taking form, 
unknown to the patient and gifted experimenter in this 
country. 

I said but for Langstroth’s failing health it might have 
been reserved for some other genius to surprise the world with 
the same improvement in methods; but genius is nothing but 
hard work, patient plodding and constant endeavor to develop 
the ideal. What we call genius is the metal of the mind tried 
in the furnace of application. Langstroth did not wake up 
some fine morning when the birds were singing their sweetest 
songs in the the orchard, and the bees were making music 
among the linden blossoms, and proceed at once to elaborate 
his new system of bee-keeping as tho it had come to himina 
dream. 

Morse did not flash upon the world in one brilliant moment 
his great achievement of conveying thought by the electric 
telegraph. It took years of study and barrels of midnight oil 
to develop the idea uppermost in his mind. Nevertheless the 
name of Morse isimmortal. Wecall him a genius. Thus did 
Langstroth study, observe and experiment through years of 
patient waiting until he gave the people access to the interior 
economy of the hive, and to the industry an impetus never 
before attained. He left a legacy to the American bee-keeper 
that will never be exhausted. The dividends from the fund 
of practical knowledge which he brought to light by his sys- 
tem of management will continue to bless humanity beyond 
the stretch of our imagination. The invention of the Lang- 
stroth hive and the publication of his book on the Honey-Bee 
aroused interest in a subject which had been a sealed volume 
to the great masses of the people. It was a revelation of Na- 
ture, interesting as fiction, charming as poetry. 

Nature-studies are always interesting. All we need to 
make them so isa teacher like Agassiz, or Huber, or Lang- 
stroth, to lead us out into the delightful fields of awakened 
observation. 

The introduction of the Italian bee into this country soon 
after Langstroth’s improvement in the hive gave a stiil greater 
momentum to the desire for advancement in the study and 
practice of this interesting and important adjunct of the farm. 
Since then we have weighed in the balance of utility nearly 
everything that gathers honey. The Syrian, the Cyprian, the 
Carniolan, have each contributed its blood to the building of 
a race adapted to the needs of this continent. That we shall 
finally succeed in breeding a bee better adapted to this country 
than anything yet imported is the confident hope and expecta- 
tion of not a few persons who have given the subject consid- 
eration. 

When the American Bee Journal was establisht, in 1861, 
another step was taken toward the dissemination of apicultural 
information. It was the beginning of an efiort to popularize 
the science and art of bee-culture. At this present writing 
there are eight periodicals in the United States devoted almost 
exclusively to bee-keeping, many of them edited with markt 
ability and enthusiasm; and hardly an agricultural journal is 
publisht that does not devote a portion of its space to the sub- 
ject. Books both scientific and practical have been multiplied 
until apiculture need no longer be considered in the realm of 
mystery or on the borders of the domain of luck. 


The extractor, thesmoker, the section-box, the bee-escape, 
the queen-excluder, foundation, queen-rearing—all are prod- 
ucts of the past 50 years, and all the outgrowth of the mov- 
able-frame, conceived and perfected by the Prince of Ameri- 
can bee-keepers—the immortal Langstroth. 


According to the census of 1870, which was the first 
statistics obtained by the government relating to the bee-in- 
dustry that I regard as reliable, the apiarian products of the 
United States were—pounds of honey, 14,702,815; pounds 
of wax, 631,129. By the last National Census, 1890, the 
figures given are 63,897,327 pounds of honey, and 1,166,- 
588 pounds of wax; showing an increast production in the 
20 years, of nearly 350 percent of honey, and nearly 85 per- 





cent of wax. That the latter product did not keep pace with 
the former is probably due to better methods, fewer colonics 
brimstoned, and consequently a less quantity obtained from 
the practice of melting combs and straining. 

The population of the United States increast about 55 per- 
cent during the two decades before mentioned. By the |ast 
enumeration the total population was 52,622,250, I: wij) 
be seen from the figures given showing the production of 
honey, that the best we have yet been ableto do is a little 
more than one pound per capita per annum. If we deduct 
the quantity used in various manufactures and as medicine 
and also the large quantity used in some families every year, 
it can readily be believed that one-half the people never taste 
honey, notwithstanding the modern facilities for producing it. 
In my own family, averaging about eight, we consume at least 
400 pounds a year, or 50 pounds each. If that ratio were 
maintained by all families we could dispose of 50 times the 
quantity we now produce. Therefore, there is no immediate 
danger of over-production if the proper distribution can be 
accomplisht ; and with the facilities for distribution which we 
now possess compared with those of 50 years ago it would 
seem that there is yet a vast field for our activities, 

But problems have been forced upon us which never rackt 
the brains of the ancients. I have never read that in the 
olden time bee-keepers were compelled to flee to the mountains 
and forego civilized society in order to keep bees. 

I wonder if in Babylon they had acity ordinance prohib- 
iting Assyrian bees from flying over the walls into the cele- 
brated hanging gardens? It probably never occurred to Neb- 
uchadnezzar that aroyal decree would have prevented every 
bee in the kingdom from sucking the flowers which he planted 
for his imported wife. It was reserved for some 2x4 ‘city 
fathers” of a 2x4 corporation to banish from the corporate 
limits of their 2x4 town every innocent bee that might be 
found on a honeysuckle or in the act of appropriating a drop 
of water from a reeking back alley! 

Perhaps Nebuchadnezzar had some sort of heathenish 
idea that insects were a part of the great plan of the Creator 
to pollinate the blossoms and fructify the orchards and vine- 
yards; but these modern smarties, who know about as much 
of science as the average Philippine insurgent does of the 
American Constitution, attempt to improve on God’s plan of 
doing things. The ‘‘man in the moon ” ought to hold his nose 
when he is compelled to look down on such decaying wisdom! 


If some of the so-called horticulturists, and some of the 
small-calibre municipal authorities could have their way, and 
drive the industrious bee into retirement or bankruptcy, | 
imagine I see an army of two-legged pollinators going around 
the country with their camel’s-hair brushes and a pot of yel- 
low dust, endeavoring to restore the fertility to garden, farm 
and orchard that existed before the fall—of human greatness. 

Another fact which we are obliged to face to-day, didn’t 
trouble our forefathers. That factis the adulteration of 
extracted honey, and the misbranding of fradulent substitutes 
which are as innocent of flowers and bee-mediation as a baby 
is of the sins of its grandmother. 

Our grandfathers knew nothing of that beautiful-looking, 
but unsatisfying, syrup, known as glucose. Their bees got 
honey from the flowers, and man-made honey was as much an 
undiscovered article as Chicago was an unknown city. Both 
seem, now, to flourish together. Those Chicago ‘‘ bees” beat 
the world in turning out surplus! They work not only day 
and night, but just as well in winter as in summer. No win- 
ter problem to solve—no dull season with those city ‘‘ bees |” 
Corn at 15 cents per bushel, and 15 pounds of ‘pure white 
clover honey” from every bushel is ahead of anything our 
grandfathers knew even in those ‘' good old times !” 

There is no use for us to say, among ourselves at least, 
that extracted honey isn’t adulterated or counterfeited. Any 
bee-keeper with his eyes open and taste uncorrupted can easily 
satisfy himself to the contrary. 

I have sometimes wondered if the invention of the ex- 
tractor was a good thing. It cheapened the cost of produc- 
tion, it increast the output, but it has brought honey into dis- 
repute. The opportunity was afforded dishonest people to put 
up something resembling the genuine article that is sometimes 
as far from being honest as the serpent that tempted Eve. 


But I suppose the extractor has come to stay, as surely as 
some sins for which we are not personally responsible; aod 
the only logical thing to dois~to put a stop toit if we can. 
Unity, courage, discretion—these are the trinity that will 
bring victory to the cause of purity in foods. 

There are also educational problems in our business yet 
unsolved. Modern bee-keepers have not the advantage of 
always being regarded as public benefactors (at least |0 
America where the spirit of independence is abroad, and cus- 
tom and precedent sit lightly on the public conscience). 
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A great deal of unwarranted prejudice exists against bees 
and bee-keepers which it is our business to overcome 
Whether it arises from ignorance, or malice, it must be cuun- 

eracted. 

' Among the objects of this organization are these: To 
assure to the pursuit the rights to which it is entitled under 
the law; to assist in educating the public as to the relation of 
bees to plant life and fertility, and to keep before the people 
the knowledge of the value of honey, both economically and 
as an unsurpast article of food. 

The last half century of our splendid accomplishments in 
the garden of apiculture may be but the hint of what the 
future has in store for us if we rise to the height of our privi- 
leges and advantages in this best of all lands for individual 
and industrial development. We must not rest on the laurels 
of past achievements when important responsibilities lie be- 
fore us. The world is moving forward, not backward. The 
net results of all human effort are progress. Some obstacle 
may retard our advancement for awhile, but in God’s good 
time right shall triumph over wrong, and happiness and pros- 
perity shall perch upon the banners of earnest and faithful 
endeavor. 

The yesterday of Bee-Keeping is in the charnal-house of 
History. I am able to bring out only a skeleton or two to re- 
mind you of its past. Its To-morrow is in the womb of Oppor- 
tunity, from which shall come forth all the good which we 
merit through striving. 


‘‘O River of Yesterday, with current swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon lost to sight, 
I do not care to follow in their flight 
The faded leaves, that on thy bosom drift! 


‘‘O River of To-morrow, I uplift 
Mine eyes, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift! 


‘‘T follow, follow, where the waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields, 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song; 
Still follow, follow; sure to meet the sun, 
And confident, that whni the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong.’’—(Longfellow.) 


EUGENE SEcOR. 


By a unanimous vote, the thanks of the Union were ex- 
tended to Mr. Secor for his paper. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to ask whether Mr. Secor meant 
to say that there were cases 50 years ago when increase was 
not desired ? 

Mr. Secor—I said, ‘‘If increase was not desired, they 
knew not how to prevent it.” 

Dr. Miller—Do you think there were cases 50 years ago 
when increase was not desired ? 

Mr. Secor—My grandfather had as many colonies as could 
be profitably kept in one locality. I do not think he knew 
how to prevent increase. I said ‘‘if.” 

Mr. Danzenbaker—My grandfather had 300 colonies of 
bees when I was born. He had more than he wanted, and 
when they would swarm he would let them stay on the trees 
until they flew away. He would get what bees he wanted, 
and let the rest go. He brimstoned the bees to get the honey. 
And he did another thing—he used to set a box alongside the 
hive, and the bees would fill it, and then he would take it 
away. But he resorted to brimstoning the bees, too. 

The Secret. ry next read a paper by Mr. J. F. McIntyre, 
of California, entitled, 


Best Size of Hive for Use in the Apiary. 


I have been given an exceedingly broad and interesting 
subject, but as I and every one who cared to say anything on 
this subject have recently had our say, I will treat it as briefly 
and concisely as possible. ‘For use in the apiary ”—tiis in- 
cludes every locality in the world, every system of manage- 
ment, every kind of bees, comb and extracted honey ; and you 
want to know the one ‘‘b’.‘ size of hive” for all these locali- 
ties and conditions. ‘'I don’t know.” Guess yourself. 


For several years I have been trying to find out the best 
size of hive for extracted honey in the Sespe apiary, with a 
very strong desire to prevent swarming, or any further in- 
crease of stock. My experiments lead me to believe that 
Dadants’ hive and system would be the best for this purpose, 
but my apiary contains over 11,000 Langstroth combs, and 
to change these to the two sizes in the Dadant hive is out of 
the question. Large combs and plenty of them in the brood- 
chamber, with prolific queens to match, give the largest num- 
ber of bees per colony, and with plenty of super room the 
larger the colony the more honey we get per hive—yes, I must 
Say it if it paralyzes Mr. Hutchinson—it would be much more 


profitable to get all the honey froma location with 200 large 
colonies, than it would be to get it all with the same number 
of bees in 300 smaller colonies. The 3U0 smal! hives would 
require more labor per hive to care for them than the 200 
large hives, they require more care to prevent starving, more 
labor and annoyance to hive swarms, the first cost of the hives 
would be greater, and the expense of feeding them through 
a dry year in California would be greater. 


Four years ago I deepened a few 10-frame Langstroth 
brood-chambers, making the frames 12 inches deep, and used 
a regular Langstroth super above to extract from, with a 
queen-excluder between. These hives produce fine, large col- 
onies, and I would be satisfied with them if they would not 
swarm, but they do swarm with me nearly as badly as the reg- 
ular 10-frame hive; and when this happens they are not so 
desirable, because the breod-chambers are too large for,a 
divided colony or to hive a swarm in withoutcontracting with 
dfvision-boards. 


My apiary also contains 62 regular 12-frame Langstroth 
hives, which are open to the same obtjection—they are too 
small to prevent swarming, and too large to hive swarms in, 
and altogether do not average as much surplus honey per hive 
as the 10-comb hives. Dadant prevents swarming by tiering 
up those shallow extracting-supers, and always putting the 





J. F. McIntyre. 


empty combs next to the brood-chamber without a queen-ex- 
cluder between; and if swarming is successfully prevented 
his brood-chamber is all right for size. I have been through 
the shallow-frame fad for comb honey, and am satisfied that 
any frame smaller than the Langstroth, or any hive smaller 
than an 8-comb Langstroth is unprofitable in this locality ; 
and for extracted honey I am satisfied that any hive smaller 
than a 10-comb Langstroth is unprofitable. 


The upper limits of size are not so well defined, as they 
depend entirely on the prolificness of our queens, the length 
of time that our bees have to breed up in the spring before 
the honey-flow commences, and our success in preventing 
swarms. One of my neighbors, Mr. Keene, keeps his bees in 
8-comb Langstroth hives four stories high, without any queen- 
excluders or any one to watch for swarms, and his average 
yield per colony is just about the same as his neighbors, who 
put in their time during the swarming season watching for 
swarms and hiving them. 


If next season is a goodone I want to try a large number 
of 10 and 12 comb Langstroth hives three stories high. I 
will start with single brood-chambers in the spring, and when 
. these are nearly full of brood I will raise them up and put 
another brood-chamber fullof empty brood-combs under them, 
and a super full of empty store-combs above them; and if 
they do not swarm, and their average of surplus honey is as 
high as the balance of the apiary, I will put another brood- 





chamber under every hive. J. F. McINtTyRE. 
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Mr. Westcott—I would like to hear from the members of 
the Union. In our locality the 8-frame hive for comb honey 
seems large enough. As I said before here, we have no honey- 
flow to amount to anything until fall; in August or September 
we get our honey-flow. The colonies have to be kept in con- 
dition to catch the flow when it comes. As a general thing 
along about the first of August I cut out the queen-cells, and 
it is quite a job to lift the supers and get into the hives; but 
of course if a person keeps that up, he has it to do every eight 
days until about the first of September, then they will hardly 
try to swarm any more. The 8-frame hive seems large 
enough for this locality; but perhaps California would need 
larger hives than we would in Nebraska. 


Mr. Hatch—Some of you may remember that about four 
years ago I wrote an article for Gleanings in which I said I 
preferred the 10-frame hive. Dr. Miller, Ernest Root, G. M. 
Doolittle and all of them jumpt on me rough-shod, and thel 
was very busy I had to write article after article, and fairly 
wrote myself out trying to defend the 10-frame hive. Since 
that time I have kept bees in Arizona, and have used five dif- 
ferent styles of hives.- I had some a foot square and a foot 
deep; some a foot square and 7 inches deep; some after the 
Gallup style of hive; and then 8 and 10 frame Langstroths. 
With the same management I could get more honey from the 
10-frawe than from the others, up until the last extracting; 
then the honey was stored below more. All were run witha 
queen-excluder between the extracting-frames and the brood- 
chambers. Since then [ have operated in California with 9 
and 10 frame Langstroths for extracting. 

E. R. Root—How many stories ? 

Mr. Hatch—Two and three, according to the strength of 
the colony. Ernest Root has come over on my sideof the 
fence gradually, and I hope that in three or four years there 
will be more. I do not recognize any essentin! difference be- 
tween hives for comb and those for extracted honey. If you 
have a good hive for the one, it is a good hive for the other; I 
mean so far as the brood-chambers are concerned. Manage- 
ment is the whole story. If you have a system of manage- 
ment whereby you can make a success of the 8-frame hive, 
and reduce the work down tothe minimum, stick toit. One 
man successfully uses a hive the brood-chamber of which is a 
foot square and 7 inches deeh, and gets lots of honey; but my 
system of management is not adapted to it atall. It depends 
on whether you ‘catch on” to the right system of nfanage- 
ment; there is wheres the whole secret lies. I can handlea 
colony better with 10 frames side by sidethan with 10 frames 
one above the other. If I get more brood than I wantin the 
hiye, I can take some out and give it to a weaker colony. In 
that system I have less work than with the two-story system. 
When it comes to the extracting season, pileon as many as 
you want. In California we need a larger hive for stores than 
you do in this country, where the winters are more severe, for 
the reason that they eat more out there in the winter. It 
takes more stores to carry a colony through the winter in 
California than it does in Wisconsin, because out there the 
beee fly a great deal more through the winter, and they get 
comparatively little to eat at that time. 

Dr. Mason—You say this man with the small hives gets 
large quantities of honey. Where does he getit? By piling 
up the stories ? 

Mr. Hatch—Yes, sir; five or six high. He uses a queen- 
excluder and confines the queen down where he wants her. 
And while Iam up, I want to speak of a scheme that J. H. 
Martin has. He uses the Heddon hive. This year he put the 
queen-excluder on and put the queen down in the bottom sec- 
tion. He bad lots of honeyin his hives. When I visited him 
last fall he had four supers full on an average on his hives, 
probably 160 pounds to the colony. Last spring it was 
thought that there was going to be no honey season at all, 
bat he put the queen in the bottom story and put the excluder 
above and then went off and left her. 


Mr. Danzenbaker—I have spent about 25 years in study- 
ing hives. In visiting different fairs, the hives and the exhi- 
bitions of honey always attracted me, for I wanted to discover 
the best hive for my own use. Finally, I combined the good 
points of several and made my hive. I have settled upon a 
10-frame hive, with a capacity equal to the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth. It gives more room for sections for comb honey. Take 
the same capacity in an 8-frame hive and you can put on 24 
standard sections; put the same capacity in a 10-frame hive, 
with the frames 744 inches deep, and you can put on 32 sec-- 
tions. I put on 1lOOsections over a hive of the same brood 
capacity where I could put on but 75 on an 8-frame hive. In 
California the conditions are of course different. Such men 
as Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Mendleson, who produced honey by 
the carload, can judge of the conditions for themselves. They 
know what they are doing, and can judge what hive to use. 





Captain Hetherington has 300 colonies of bees in Virginia 


this year. He didn’t take off a single super of honey. [| was 


_in the same vicinity, and I got 2,000 sections of honey from 


half as many bees. His colonies were strong and hives ful! of 
bees, but there was capacity in the brood-chambers for storing 
honey, and they did it there. He put his supers on, but a 
man told me he hadn’t one super of honey this year. I hada 
letter from a man in New York who bought one of these 
hives, and he says, *‘ I have to confess that beesin your hive 
produced more honey than bees in any other hive in the yard.” 
It is to the difference in the size of the brood-frames that | 
attribute it. 

Dr. Mason—If what Mr. Hatch hag said is true, that the 
system of management is the secret of securing honey, then 
Mr. Danzenbaker has been fooling away 25 years of his life 
in trying to find the best hive instead of the best system. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I have mentioned several men who have 
been using hives for LO or 20 years, and who have made a 
success with mine. The only difference is in the depth of the 
brood-frames and in the sections. 

Dr. Mason—Perhaps you throw in some of your enthusi- 
asm with the hive. I use the 8-frame Langstroth hive, piling 
the stories one on top of the other. I have colonies with three 
and a half full stories. When I came away, I pulled up the 
cover and lookt in and saw that the top frames were ful! of 
honey. I tried to lift some of the hives, but couldn’t do it. It 
has frequently been the case in years past that when I was 
ready to get the bees prepared for their winter quarters, I 
found scarcely any honey in the brood-chambers, and then I 
had to take some and put it below. I am very much inclined 
to favor the idea that Mr. Hatch advances, that there is more 
in the system of management than in anything else. 

Mr. Hatch—If you had a good 10-frame hive you would 
not have to bother to put any honey below. 

Dr. Mason—I would suggest that Mr. Danzenbaker spend 
the next 25 years of his life in finding out the best system of 
management. 

Dr. Miller—I have been trying to think when I “‘jumpt on” 
Mr. Hatch, as he says. If he knows what kind of a hive! 
want, and what size, he knows- more than Ido. There is one 
point, however, that I would like to askabout. He says there 
is no difference at all, except in the management, whether 
you are working for comb or extracted honey. 

Mr. Hatch—I said there was no difference in the hive; 
that the hive would be adapted to both, so far as the brood- 
chamber is concerned. 

Dr. Miller—Suppose we have a 10-frame hive, with 
a strong colony, and there comes a time when there is a fal! 
flow; the brood-chamber is about full, and they get more 
than they would put in the brood-chamber. If I pui on sec- 
tions above, instead of working on the sections I have known 
times when they would simply crowd the brood-chamber ; but 
if you put on an extracting-super, they would go up and put 
the surplus honey in the extracting-combs. There is a case 
where I should think there ought to be a little difference in 
the hives for one or the other. 

E. R. Root—In reference to the 7-inch frame, I talkt with 
Capt. Hetherington at the time of the Buffalo convention. He 
tried the 744 and 7 inch frames for several years, and he told 
me he gaveit up. It is in the management. I don’t think 
the 7-inch frame has anything to do with it. 

Dr. Peiro—I am satisfled that you boys don’t know any- 
thing about this business anyway. I once tooka jack-knife 
and a saw and a hatchet and made a hive—a 20-frame hive. 
You may as well have them big enough while you are about 
it. Lcan prove to you by good, reliable authority, right here, 
that that 20-frame hive was chockful! of honey, and it had 
all the bees it could hold. I verily believe it weighed 15V 
pounds. Mr. York and Mr. Abbott tried to lift it, and 
couldn’t. .Now, I don’t say that I am right always—not 
always; but I dosay that that hive contained better honey 
and more of it than any hive I have had since. [Laughter.| 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1899. 


Mr. Westcott—I move that we proceed now to the election 
of officers, and that we put off the balance of our program un- 
til that is completed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. Nominations be- 
ing declared in order, Messrs. E. R. Root and E. Whitcomb 
were placed in nomination. A ballot was then taken aud Mr. 
Whitcomb having received the majority of votes cast was 
declared elected president for the next year. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I thank you for the compliment, and! 
will try to merit your confidence. 

Nominations for the vice-presidency being declared in 
order, Mr. C. A. Hatch was named and declared elected. 

Nominations for the office of secretary were then declared 
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in order, and Mr, W, A. Selser and Dr. A. B. Mason were 
samed. 

ra Dr. Mason—I wish you would select somebody else. I 
have tried to work faithfully for you; I never accept any 
position without trying to do my level best in the work, but I 
wish you would select somebody else. 

Nominations were then closed, and the members proceeded 
to balloting. Dr. Mason was found to have been almost 
unanimously re-elected. 

Several called for a speech from Dr. Mason. 

Dr. Mason—My friends, you know that I can’t make a 
speech; you have had reason to know thatin the past two 
days. ButI can say to you thatI am grateful for this evi- 
dence of your confidence—not for the ballots you have cast 
for me, nor because you have elected me again, altho I feel 
that itis an honor to serve youin any capacity. You have 
before this honored me for two terms with the presidency 
of the association—something that never happened before 
that time, except with Mr. Newman. So I fee! that this is an 
expression of confidence that I cannot help but appreciate, 
and I do appreciate it. I live upon the good things my friends 
give me, more than I do upon what I do myself; and that is 
why I appreciate, I think, the gvod that may come to us all 
when we realize what He did for us who died to redeem our 
souls from death. 

The convention then adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

[Continued next week.] 























No. 6.—The Care of Eees for Wintering. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


For eight or ten years past, we have personally aban- 
doned the practice of cellar-wintering, owing to the better 
success we have achieved, of late, in out-door wintering. I 
do not know but it would perhaps be best to narrate our ex- 
perience on this subject to the reader, an experience of 30 
odd years, and let him draw his own conclusions. 

We began experimenting on in-door wintering in 1865, 
on a small scale. We had then, perhaps in all, some 20 or 25 
colonies, and as we had no cellar worthy of the name, but 
merely a ‘*hole in the ground” under our log-house in the 
woods, we concluded the first year to try a clamp, such as had 
been recommended by German bee-masters, in the Bienenzei- 
tung. 

We therefore dug a trench of sufficient length to contain 
all our hives side by side, and deep enough so that the hives 
might be entirely hidden in it. In the bottom of this trench 
we laid two 4x4 timbers lengthwise, and on these we set our 
hives, removing the cap, or cover, and leaving only the honey- 
board. Over the top of the trench we laid boards that reacht 
about 6 or 8 inches beyond the pit, and on these a layer of 
straw, roof-shaped, then a layer of earth and another layer of 
straw and earth; making such a covering asa farmer uses, 
in many parts of the country, for apples or potatoes. We had 
previously, however, made four light tubes, by nailing four 
plasterers’ laths together for each tube, which had been 
placed perpendicularly, two of them reaching to the bottom, 
and the other two at the upper part of the silo, so as to make 
alight change of air for the breathing of the bees. The 
trench was drained by a short gravel drain at each end. 

We had very good success, and, encouraged by this, we 
again put away our bees in this fashion, the following winter. 
But the winter was very wet this time, and through alternate 
thaws and freezes, accompanied with rain, the ground became 
soakt, our drains proved insufficient because they became 
stopt up by freezing, or for some other reason, and the ex- 
treme of moisture destroyed a great proportion of the colonies. 
I believe that during that winter we lost fully a third of the 
colonies. This discouraged us in any further attempts at 
silo-wintering. Yet, we know that the practice is good, and 
in localities where there is little or no danger of a thaw dur- 
ing the winter, Iam sure this would be a very safe method 
for an apiarist who had no cellar. 

In this part of the United States we have now more com- 
modities than formerly, our log-houses have been replaced by 
convenient homes, the cellar ordinarily occupies the entire 
Space under the house, and it is quite easy to partition off a 


portion of it for the use of the bees; but I know there must 
yet be many parts where they still have to do as we did in the 
*60’s, keep a family in two smal! rooms, where they cook, live 
and sleep; put the children in a trundle-bed, and the cows in 
a straw shed. Then the young fellow had to go a-courting in 
a wagon, and felt happy if he had only a good spring-seat to 
take his best girl to church, or to a ball. What would the 
boys of to-day say of this ? 

When our log-house was abandoned for a better home (we 
then used it for a bee-house till the rats compelled us to tear 
it down), we took special pains to build a large cellar, and 
partitioned off a portion of it, a space 10x20 feet, purposely 
for the bees. This special room has two windows, and the 
walls and ceiling are lined with a sawdust partition to keep 
the temperature more even. This was the more necessary be- 
cause we have a furnace in the cellar to heat the house, and 
it would produce more warmth than needed. We had already 
wintered enough colonies, in the hole under the log-house, to 
make sure that a temperature of more than 45° was likely to 
make the bees restless, while a temperature of less than 40° 
had the same effect. 

There had been some discussion among bee-keepers as to 
the proper degree, and a few men held that the bees could 
stand a great deal of heat, while in the cellar, without suffer- 
ing; one man even went so far as to assert that they would 
winter in acellar warmed to a temperature of TO° to 80°, 
and that he had tried it successfully. This shook the faith of 
some of our friends, until it was ascertained that this person 
had just been guessing at the temperature of his cellar, and 
had no thermometer upon which to base his assertions. A 
good thermometer costs only 25 to 50 cents, and we used one 
in the cellar, at all times, and my father visited the bee-room 
hundreds of times during the winter, and found uuiformly 
that the bees were the quietest at 42° to 43°, and that below 
40° or above 45° they began to stir. 

We used this cellar very regularly for 12 or 15 years (it 
had been builtin 1875), and it invariably happened that the 
bees wintered best in it during the coldest winters. This is 
easily understood, for it is much easier to warm up sucha 
cellar than it ts to cool it down, when once warmed up, when 
the temperature on the outside is still higher. In very cold 
days, if the thermometer registered a lower temperature than 
40°, all we had to do was to open the door between the two 
cellars and a steady increase would at once take place. If 
too warm, during cold days, a little increase of ventilation 
through the windows would soon regulate that defect. But 
when the weather got mild, and remained so for several days, 
it always proved an impossible task to cool the air enough, 
with 100 colonies in such a small space, to keep them quiet. 
We tried a tubful of ice, but the difference made by it was not 
worth mentioning. 

Of late years, we have had comparatively pleasant win- 
ters, and have found that, altho we lost but few colonies in 
cellar-wintering, it was usually preferable to leave the bees 
out-of-doors, as they breed earlier and run less risk of pillage 
or spring dwindling. We believe that we are, here, on the 
southern limit of safe cellar-wintering, and if we lived farther 
north we would invariably winter the bees in a cellar. 

I see that I have not yet given instructions as to when 
and how to put the bees into the cellar, and will put this off 
until next week. 3 Hancock Oo., Ill. 

~ 


Eight or 10 Frame Hives—tTall Sections. 


BY H. LATHROP. 


ror 


On page 727, reference is made to Editor Hutchinson’s 
comments on Dadant’s articles in Gleanings on the subject of 
large vs. small hives, in which Mr. Hutchinson calls attention 
to the fact that the Dadants run their apiaries for extracted 
honey, while it is the comb-honey producers, who, as a rule, 
advocate a smaller brood-chamber than the Dadants advise. 
The point is well taken. 

I believe Mr. McIntire has also recently stated, on this 
subject, that ‘‘a 10-frame Langstroth brood-chamber is not 
large enough to prevent swarming, and too large to hive a 
swarm in without contracting.” That is the reason I use and 
prefer an 8-frame hive for comb honey production. I wish to 
dispense with contracting, so the %-frame brood-chamber 
seems to be the best size. If I want a larger brood-chamber I 
add another story. In running my aplary for comb honey, 
even in good seasons, I usually have but 33 percent of my 
colonies cast swarms; this I think is not a bad showing for a 
comb honey yard. 

In the future I do not expect to allow any wore increase 
than enough to repair winter losses. [ use the Heddon plan 





of hiving swarms on the old stand; and instead of allowing 
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increase of colonies I shall feed the hatching bees back into 
the working colony, and finally use the combs for hiving 
another swarm. However, the brood from colonies first cast- 
ing swarms will be used in strengthening up light colonies 
until every one has all the brood they can hold. 

The past season | tried to have a few coloniés build their 
own brood-combs from starters an inch wide; but I do not 
like the plan—too much bother. I contracted to five frames; 
and Jet them work awhile, then I found they were building 
too much drone-comb; then I gave to each, one or two frames 
of drone-comb ; this helpt matters out, and, finally, when they 
had finisht their combs I took away the drone-combs and filled 
up with full sheets of foundation. 

But I found that colonies hived on full sheets of founda- 
tion were ready for work in the sections first, and there was 
so much less work about it that I decided that as a rule I shall 
hive on combs or full sheets of foundation. If I want combs 
built by the bees I will have it done by small colonies, as Mr. 
Doolittle advises, by crowding the bees on two er three combs. 
By this plan they build beautiful combs, and I think pay well 
for their keep and the labor expended on them. 


My honey crop this year was about one-third of what it 
was last, the flow being short, and that only from basswood. 
I tried the new Ideal super with tall sections, but could not 
see any advantage in them. WhenI went to the convention 
of the Southwestern bee-keepers, I took a well-filled section of 
each size along, and placing them side by side askt a number 
of ladies which they would prefer at the same price, and they 
invariably chose the square section. It seems that in this 
part of the country the tall section does not take as it does 
farther east; but I will continue to experiment with it next 
year. Monroe Co., Wis., Nov. 18. 


K 


Eating Honey and Cream—A Report. 
BY A. F. FOOTE. 


In the report of the convention at Omaha, I see there was 
considerabie said about honey making some people sick, to- 
gether with some suggestions as to the possible cause, etc. I 
used to think that there was only one way that honey could 
make me sick—that was for the want of it; but 20 or more 
years ago I learned that I could take no quicker or more cer- 
tain emetic than to eat honey with porkor pork gravy; and to 
this day I will lose my dinner in five minutes if I doit. Fora 
nice, delicate meal—supper for instance—there is nothing, to 
my notion, that quite equals honey and cream, with bread, 
instead of butter. It just ‘‘ touches the spot,” and, better yet, 
it stays there. 

Do I hear some one say that thisis extravagance? On 
the contrary, my wife says—and I am quite inclined to agree 
with her—that it is economy, for the same amount of cream 
churned into butter will not go as far; besides, it saves the 
churning. 

Ido not suppose every editor, even of a bee-paper, has 
an everyday supply of cream, but if ‘* ye editor” will come up 
to our farm, which ‘‘flows with cream and honey,” I will 
guarantee him at least one good, square meal of the mixture.* 

My bees stored no surplus honey till the last week of 
June, and during the next three weeks I secured about 30 
pounds of section honey to the colony, spring count, of fine 
quality white clover, Alsike and basswood. Then dry weather 
came on, and the bees never stored another pound of surplus 
—no buckwheat or fall honey of any kind. Cold and wet put 
them back the forepart of the season, and dry weather cut 
the crop short the latter part. 

I secured 25 new swarms, which I put into 15 hives. 
Now, out of 53 colonies, I find about 25 with sufficient stores 
for winter, 10 doubtful, 3 dead—one devoured by worms— 
and the balance with very little honey. 

For five weeks, at a critical time, my bees had no care, as 
Sept. 9 myself and wife went to our old home in Winnebago 
county, Wis., where we had a delightful visit with old friends 
and neighbors in that and Green Lake county. 

* Mitchell Co., Iowa, Nov. 7. 


{[*Thank you, Mr. Foote, for your kind invitation. We 
would like to accept, seeing you would furnish us with ‘‘a 
good, square meal,” and also ‘** Foote” the bill. If we were 
‘* Foote ”-loose we would start right off. But as we are not, 
we will just ask you to be our ‘‘proxy,” and fill up on that 
rich diet—honey, cream and bread.—Ebpiror. | 


os 


t@™ See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 797. 
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Using Frames of Granulated Honey. 


I am an amateur, working for increase. Last spring my 
bees had two to three frames of honey left in each hive (some 
candied) when spring flowers and fruit-bloom appeared, and 
the storing of new honey commenced. If the conditions are 
the same next spring, would I make a mistake to put these 
frames of honey in another story and fill the brood-chamber 
with frames of foundation (previous to any bloom)? If not, 
should the second story be above or below ? and should they 
be uncapt to stimulate breeding? What can be done best 
with brood-frames filled with candied honey ? 

WASHINGTON. 

ANswER.—If given the chance, the bees will make closer 
work than you probably suppose in using up the candied 
honey. Putit right close to the brood, so that they will be 
‘obliged to empty the cells for the queen. It will be no harm 
to uncap it. Of course tuis refers to next spring. If you put 
it in an empty upper story and fill the brood-chamber with 
foundation, the possibility is that it may be left over, only to 
be worse the next year. If there is much of the granulated 
honey, and it is badly granulated, it is possible that the bees 
may throw out some of the granules, letting them fal! on the 
bottom-board. You may save these, melting them to feed to 
the bees. Put an empty story under the brood-chamber, hav- 
ing no entrance at the bottom of the empty chamber, but 
above, and’ the granules will be saved, more or less, in the 
empty story. Probably you can make no better use of brood- 
combs containing candied honey. 

When a second story is added to increase the brood-nest, 
give it below. That saves heat. 


rr 


Covering Knots—Quinby Frame. 


1. Will you republish the recipe for covering up the knots 
in hives before painting, so the pitch will not show through ? 

2. What are the dimensions of the Quinby frames ? 

3. What size is the hive the Dadants use, and how many 
frames ? MINN. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know where to turn to it, but! 
think it is shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

2. The hanging Quinby frame is 1844x114. The closed- 
end or standing Quinby frame is 19%%x11. 

3. The Dadants use the hanging Quinby, with hives to 
hold 11 frames. 


A 


Wants the Best Apiarian Fixtures. 


I sold my large apiary laat spring, and am now going to 
start anew. Whatis the best size hive to use? Also best 
frame, best frame-spacer, and best size of section? What do 
you think of the fence-separator and plain section ? 

Please tell me just what kind of a hive you would use if 
you were going to startin the bee-business again; just the 
frame you would use, the section, and all there is to a hive 
that would suit you best. I make my own hives and frames, 
and so don’t care for standard sizes, nor any supply dealer. | 
just want your candid opinion. MICHIGAN. 


ANswER.—If I could wave a magician’s wand over a/! my 
hives and fixtures and have them changed so as just to sul 
me, I think I would settle upon the 8-frame dovetail hive. If 
I were making them myself, I would probably do without the 
dovetail corners, for I wouldn’t have the proper machinery 
for it. 

The frame should be the one I am now using, which, | am 
sorry to say, is not on the regular list of any hive manufac- 
turer, but there is no regular frame that suits me. If it 
came somewhat near the mark, I should prefer a frame such 
as others use. The top-bar of my frame is 14x, witha 
saw-kerf to admit the foundation. The saw-kerf runs (he 
length of the top-bar on the under side, and is % inch ceef 
and 5/32 wide. End-bars are 144x%. The bottom-bar !s '0 
two parts, each 17%x}¢x%. The second part of the bottow- 
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par is nalled on after the foundation is put in, the foundation 
being cut 3¢ loch more than the inside depth of the frame. 
That allows 34 inch to slide into the saw-kerf of the top-bar, 
and \ inch to be between the two parts of the bottom-bar. 
The outer dimensions of the frame are the regular 17 %x¥%. 
The lug or projecting end of the top-bar is inch, the frame 
being spaced endwise by a staple driven in the end-bar under 
the lug, the staple projecting 34 inch. 

For spacing the frames one from the other, a common 
wire nail is used as a spacer, the nail being 1% inches long, 
with a head 3/16 to 4 inch across. A nail specially made 
with a head ¥4 inch thick, so that it could be driven automat- 
ically to just the right depth would probably be better, but 
such a nail cannot be had. Four such nails are driven in 
each frame as spacers, two On one side at one end, and two on 
the other side at the otherend. As you hold up the frame 
before you with one side of the comb facing you, the two 
pails at the left end face you, and the two nails at the right 
end are from you. The upper nailis driven in the top-bar, 
about half an inch from its upper edge and half an inch from 
the end-bar. The lower nailis driven in the end-bar about 
214 inches from the bottom of the frame. I do not recom- 
mend this frame as one that will suit every one, as I know of 
no one else using it, and I have been using it only two years. 
If my bees didn’t use any propolis I might like the Hoffman 
as well. 

I should want to do some experimenting with the Ideal 
super and deep section so as to decide whether to adopt that, 
or the T super with sections 44x44. 

The failure of the honey crop last season prevented a trial 
of the fence and plain section, so I have no practical knowl- 
edge of them. 

It isn’t a certain thing that what would suit me would 
most surely suit you. If I didn’t have to haul bees back and 
forth to and from an out-apiary, I wouldn’t care so much for 
a hive sosmall as the 8-frame, and I don’t think [ should be 
willing to use so small a hive if I couldn’t use two stories at 
least part of the time. 


ee eee 


A Queen Experience—From 12 to 50 Colonies. 
1. About 40 days ago I attempted to introduce an Italian 
queen (after killing the black one) in the shipping-cage. The 
other day Isawa fine black queen alight at this hive and 
march in. As there have been no drones for some time, what 
would be the outcome, or what is the best thing to do with 
this colony, considering the time of year (Nov. 25)? 
2. With a good season, would it not be possible to in- 
crease a dozen good colonies to 50 by using foundation and 
laying queens for nuclei ? KANSAS. 


ANsweERS —1. Let it alone till next spring. 
find it with a laying black queen. 

2. Yes, it’s possible, but look out! It’s also possible to 
have 50 colonies so weak that you'll not have 12 left the fol- 
lowing spring. 





You may 


ee 
Several Questions on Management. 


1. Why should all uncapt honey be extracted from the 
brood-chamber before packing for winter ? 

2. I want. to try the double brood-chamber plan next 
season, as practiced by you. Can I use foundation in the 
added brood-chamber (as I have no extra combs) to good ad- 
vantage, or will I have to procure combs ? 

3. When you wish to add bat two or three frames in the 
lower story, how are they arranged? Do you fill the vacancy 
with dummies, or just leave the space vacant ? 

4. I have had bees but two seasons, and I find that both 
years they began to swarm in the latter part of April, and the 
prime or first swarm also; the old colony would swarm again 
about the middle of June, which is about the middle of the 
white honey-flow. Is this as it should be? If not, how am I 
to avoid it? Would not adding the extra brood-chamber keep 
back the first swarming till about the first of June, when they 
could be hived ready for the white honey-flow, which came 
the 5th to the 10th of Jane? Ihave no trouble with after- 
swarms, having had but one. 

0. If you knew that the honey-flow that you wisht to go 
into the sections would come on a certain day, how long be- 
fore that day would you wish your bees to swarm ? 

6. Do you use queen-excluders on your newly-hived 
swarm? If so, how long do you let them remain on after hiv- 
ing? TENN. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is somewhat doubtful that many extract 


who do so probably give as a reason that the unsealed honey 
is more inclined to become thin and sour than that which is 
sealed. Itis probably thinner in the first place than that 
which is sealed, and has the chance to attract moisture from 
the air better than if sealed. Without question, the thick, 
sealed honey is better for wintering, but a large amount of it 
is not always, if often, present, and when only a small amount 
of honey is unsealed it may not pay for the trouble to remove it. 


2. Foundation may do in the lower story, but the bees 
will be a little slower to work down in it. If the colony is 
strong, it might work well to puta frame of brood in the 
lower story and put a frame of foundation in its place in the 
upper story. Of course this should not be done till the queen 
has fully occupied all the room in the one story. 

3. Yau may put two or three frames where you please in 
the lower story, having them together and under the combs 
fully occupied with brood, with a dummy next the frame on 
the vacant side, or if the frames are in the center putting a 
dummy next the vacancy on each side. There will be no im- 
mediate need of filling the vacancy with dummies, but after 
the frames or combs below are well occupied there is a likeli- 
hood that the bees will commence building in the vacancy. 

4. It would be hard to say positively just what would be 
the result, but the thing is well worth trying. 

5. I don’t know. I’m inclined to think [ should want all 
the swarms that issued to come just when the flood of 
honey came. 

6. It isso seldom that I hive a natural swarm that I can 
hardly tell what my practice would be, but I think I should 
prefer an excluder and the supers to be put on at once, the ex- 
cluder to remain at least three or four days. If no excluders 
are used, it is better not to put on supers for two or three days 
after hiving. 


Questions on Sweet Clover. 


1. You recommend white sweet clover for honey and for 
impoverisht land. I havealawn of about 10 acres at my 
summer residence on Cape Cod, where, also, I have several 
colonies of bees. Two of these are in the roof of a building, 
and from one of these I take about 50 pounds of honey every 
fall, cutting it from the rafters. It is always very thick and 
rich, but quite dark-colored. There are quantities of milk- 
weed and bouncing betts in the viciuity—do these account for 
the color ? 

2. The edges of my lawn, as well as my kitchen-garden, 
seem to be running out—the sod is sandy. In reading your 
remarks on the sweet clover, it occurred to me that I might 
improve my land and the color of my honey at the same time. 
Do you know how this clover does in this location and soil ? 

3. When ought it to be planted ? 

5. Ought the ground to be fertilized when the clover is 
planted ? 

6. How does the clover improve the land unless it is left 
uncut and plowed under ? 

7. Do you consider it better for the land and the bees 
than the white clover we have here ? 

8. How much seed would I require to the acre, and what 
is the price ? : Mass. 


ANswERs.—1. I don't know the color of honey obtained 
from milkweed or bouncing betts, but have an impression 
milkweed honey is amber. A patch of considerable size of 
bouncing betts is right beside my home apiary, but I have 
never seen a bee at work on it. Thedark color may not be 
due to the source of the honey. It may be that it is only the 
comb that is dark. That might be because the comb is cut 
from below, where it becomes dark sooner than if stored 
above the brood-combs. If a comb is cut on a plate, and the 
honey that runs out on the plate is light, then the thing to do 
in order to have light honey is to take the surplus by some 
modern plano. 

2. The fact that sweet clover flourishes over almost the 
whole United States points to the strong probability that it 
would do well with you. 

8. It can be sown any time appropriate for sowing other 
clovers ? 

4. Yes, your understanding is correct. 

5. It might make a stronger growth for being fertilized, 
but will succeed without. 

6. Like all the clovers, it takes nourishment from the air. 

7. Probably much better for the land than white clover, 
and it will probably produce a good deal more honey to the 
acre than white clover. 


ver, or it will do to use half as much seed, as it will spread 





all unsealed honey before going into winter quarters. Those 


out. The price is shown on page 795. 


4 


8. It will do to sow the same as your farmers sow red clo- 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journajadopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the —_ action of the American Philological Asso0- 
elation and thé Philological Society of England: —Change “d” or “ed” final 

’ when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








The American Bee Journal for 1899.— 
About this time of the year many high-class periodicals tell 
something of their plans for the coming year. Many of them 
issue special circulars calling attention to the principal at- 
tractions thatare in store for their readers during the next 
twelve months. This is all very well for papers that have 
much competition to meet in their own field, but we think that 
bee-papers need hardly do that just yet. 

We are inclined to feel that the readers of the American 
Bee Journal are well satisfied that they always get more than 
their dollar’s worth each year they read it; and also, that 
they are fairly well assured that when they renew their sub- 
scriptions again they will get another year’s copies filled with 
good things on the subject of bee-keeping. 


We feel that the American Bee Journal recommends itself 
pretty well. Its correspondents are among the most success- 
ful bee-keepers in the world. With one possible exception its 
various departments are not excelled anywhere in the present- 
day literature of bee-keeping. Its editor does not ask bee- 
keepers to subscribe for it because of his own superior per- 
sonal attainments or qualifications, but because the contents 
of the American Bee Journal are just exactly suited to the 
needs of any one and every one who desires to make the 
greatest success of bee-keeping. Its editor does not claim to 
know as much as all the rest of the bee-keepers in Christen- 
dom put together, and never expects to do so; but he does 
claim to know at least a little about getting up a fairly good 
bee-paper every week in the year—something that no one else 
does in this country at the present time. 

We do not want any one to continue to subscribe for the 
American Bee Journal unless he feels that it is worth all and 





ee 


more than the bare subscription price of one dollar a year. 
As soon as it reaches the point where it is not worth the price 
askt for, it ought to die—just as have many other bee-papers 
that existed for awhile and then dropt down and out. 

We hardly need to say that the past clean record of the 
old American Bee Journal is its best guaranty for the future. 
It will be our earnest endeavor hereafter, as heretofore, to 
publish a paper that no real bee-keeper can afford to do with. 
out. Thousands have found it to be invaluable, and we ex. 
pect that thousands more will continue to find in its columns 
the very information necessary to the largest success in the 
care and management of bees. 


———————+2e—_—__ 


Mr. P. H. Elwood, of Herkimer Co., N. Y., has been 
nominated as a candidate for election on the Board of Direc 
tors of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. We most 
heartily second that nomination. Mr. Elwood is one of the 
very best men in all beedom, as well as one of the most extep- 
sive bee-keepers, and ought to be on the Board. 


——_—__——-¢ 


The ‘Golden’ Method of producing comb 
honey will be fully described in the American Bee Journa! 
in 1899. We have invited Mr. Golden to tell our readers al/ 
about it, and he has already sent in‘some of the manuscript 
on the subject. Heis receiving many strong testimonials en- 
dorsing his methods. The articles will likely appear every 
other week until the ‘‘Golden ” honey-story is told. 


———_____<-¢ -—_____— 


Bee-Notes in Agricultural Papers.—' Re. 
ports from all over the country indicate a good crop of honey. 
Bees have done well, and the yield has been large.” Reading 
thus far at the beginning of ‘‘ Farm Bee-Keeping,” in the 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, the question arose, ‘‘ Has 
Editor Abbott Icst his level head and gone clean daft?” 
Further reading showed, however, that he was only quoting 
from the ‘‘ Bee-Notes” of a prominent agricultural paper to 
show how unreliable such notes too often are. 

If the agricultural papers would read their apiarian ex- 
changes they wouldn’t make such “ breaks” as the foregoing. 


So 


Dried-Up Foul Brood.—We have received the 
following from Mr. R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer Co., Mich., in re- 
sponse to Prof. Cook’s request on page 737 : 


FRIEND YorkK:—In your journal of Nov. 24, 1898, Prof. 
Cook wishes me to respond to a query about the dried remains 
of foul brood. You will find my reply in the Review for De- 
cember, 1897, page 314, first paragraph. 

As to the hives of diseased colonies, I have found it en- 
tirely safe to use them without boiling or other disinfecting, 
tho if one should be daubed with honey I should wash it of 
carefully. As ever yours, R. L. Tayvor. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review paragraph referred to by Mr. 
Taylor in the foregoing, reads thus: 


‘¢T just said there is no foul brood without ropiness, but 
this must not be taken too literally. That was said with ref- 
erence to the stage during which the matter remains soft. 
After a few weeks the matter of each dead larva dries down 
and lies spread on the lower side—not the bottom—of the cell, 
a brownish black scale of the thickness of a man’s thumb-nail. 
This peculiarity is of great use in making a diagnosis of the 
disease at some seasons of the year, asin the fall or in the 
spring, in the combs of a colony which has perisht during the 
winter, as colonies affected with foul brood are very liable to 
do. Soon after the breeding season is over these scales are 
about the only evidence of the disease that remains in a strong 
colony, as the cappings of the diseased cells are apt to be 
cleared away, but in a weak colony the discolored, defective 
cappings largely remain. It seems to be beyond the power of 
the bees to remove these scales, so if foul brood has been pres 
ent they remain to reveal it if one will take the proper course 
to discover them. This is best done in this way: Take the 
comb by the top-bar and hold it so that a good light falls into 
the cells at an angle of about 70° or 80° from the top of the 
comb, while the sight falls upon the cells at an angle of about 
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45°. The scales if present will be readily discovered lying as 
already discribed, reaching almost to the margin of the lower 
side of the cell. I consider this a very sure method of diagno- 
sis, tho in one or two cases I have seen similar scales where 
the death of the brood resulted from other causes.” 


———————+-e—____ 


A Pure Food and Seed Conference for [/|i- 
nois was called to be held at Champaign, Dec. 13. Among the 
dozen persons signing the call we notice the name of Mr. J. Q. 
Smith, President of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 


tion. The call reads as follows : 


The extent of adulteration of foods and seeds with cheaper, 
inferior, or worthless, and often with harmful ingredients 
challenges the attention of all classes of citizens. 

The practice of substituting ioferior articles in place of 
standard goods, or of introducing the samein packages and 
under names closely simulating those of well known excel- 
lence, not only works confusion of trade names and values, 
but results in gross injustice and loss, if not injury to the con- 
sumer; it embarrasses the retail dealer; it tends to drive 
honest goods out of the markets and to demoralize trade. 


{n general, the purchaser is unable to detect either the 
nature or the extent of the fraud, which, enjoying the advan- 
tage of name and brand of better goods, is able to sell ata 
price that will yield enormous gains and yet that will cancel 
the profits of the honest manufacturer of, and dealer in, stan- 
dard goods. 

The sale and use of wholesome food whether cheap or 
costly should not be discouraged or hampered, but the time 
seems ripe for such legislation as shall insure that things shall 
be sold for what they actually are, that the purchaser may 
know the exact nature of what he buys, and be protected 
against positively worthless or harmfnl ingredients. 

The matter is one that touches the health and pocket of 
every citizen, and legislation looking toward control should 
not be in the interest, or at the instigation, of any one busi- 
ness or class of cjtizens, but for the benefit of all. 

For the purpose of discussing the situation and of consid- 
ering the step which should be taken to secure effective and 
reasonable legislation directed to this end, the undersigned 
unite in acall for a conference of all citizens and organiza- 
tions interested, the same to be held at the University of IIli- 
nois, Dec. 18, 1898, commencing at Y o’clock a.m. 


Then follow the signatures referred to. Mr. Smith, rep- 
resenting Illinois bee-keepers, has appointed the following as 
delegates: Dr. C. C. Miller, C. P. Dadant, Jas. A. Stone, and 
the editor of the American Bee Journal. We regret very 
much that we were unable to attend. 1t is utterly impossible 
for us to leave our office at this time of the year. We trust 
that something of definite value was done. There is great 
need of pure food legislation in this as well as many other 


States. " 




















Mrs. J. J. GLessNeR, of Chicago, has handed us $2.00 to 
be placed in the Langstroth Monument Fund. Mrs. Glessner 
is &@ prominent society lady here, having her bees in New 
Hampshire, at hersummer home. She is greatly interested 
in the subject of bee-keeping. 


Mr. G. M. Doouirrie, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., has met 
with a most painful accident, we regret to learn. When send- 
ing us his December article for the Bee Journal, on the 7th, 
he wrote as follows: 


_ Dear Bro. York:—I had expected to be prompt in send- 
ing this last article, sending on the first of the month, but 
through a fall I sustained one or two broken ribs, and I have 
found them the most painful, if not the most inconveniencing, 
of any injury sustained in my life, which has been full of acci- 
dents and broken bones. I have scarcely drawn a breath, 
during eight days, but what has been one of misery. I am 
now bound up so tight I can hardly draw a full breath, and 











find that it gives sume relief to the pain, caused by the rising 
and falling of the chest at every breath, which acts directly 
on the ribs. I was bookt to address the Ontario bee-keepers 
at their convention Dec. 7 and 8, but had to cancel the en- 
gagement, and am staying in-doors the most of the time. 
Painfully yours, G. M, DooLirrLe. 


We hope Mr. Doolittle will speedily recover from his 
severe injuries, and be as sound as he was “ before the fall ”"— 
of Doolittle. 


Mr. R. REYNOLD Jongs, Secretary of the Vere Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association in Jamaica, W. I., wrote as follows Nov. 24: 


‘If we get some fair weather I suppose we shall have a 
good honey crop. Bees have commenced swarming in some 
localities.” 


Mr. A. FritcuMan, of Cedar Co., Iowa, when renewing 
his subscription lately, wrote: 


‘I suppose I am one of the oldest subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal, as I have been taking it without in- 
terruption ever since Mr. Wagner’s time.” 


Mr. Samuel Wagner was the founder of this journal, in 
1861. Hediedin 1872. 


Mr. Toomas G. NewMAN, of San Francisco, Calif., Gen- 
eral Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, wrote us 
Dec. 3 that he was in quite i)l-health, suffering from la grippe 
and malaria. Hesays the heavy fogs there give to nearly 
everybody colds and rheumatism—a hard climate. We trust 
Mr. Newman will soon be himself again. [t surely is not pleas- 
ant to suffer so anywhere, and especially ina part of the 
country (California) that has been boomed so highly for its 


glorious climate! 
ey pe l] 


‘eireeeeeee 

W. C. Gathright thinks it more important to have sep- 
arators come -inch below top of sections than to have pas- 
sages in center of separators; has never seen sections bulged 
at top, and bees finish up honey and seal top row of cells bet- 
ter than with separators that come to top of sections. I’m 
anxious to believe he’s right, and I think he is. |Notwith- 
standing I have been on the other side of the fence, and that 
very recently, enough testimony has come in to convert me to 
the belief that it is important to have the separators drop 4 
inch below the top of the sections. Our fences for 1899 will 
be narrow enough to allow this space above and below.—Eb. | 
Gleanings. 







































Honey the Best Food for Bees.—To every animal be- 
longs its appropriate food, and, for the bee, honey is the food 
destined by Nature, says W. Skarytka, in Deutsche Ill. Bztg. 
The bee-keeper deceives himself who thinks sugar is equally 
good. Honey, and good honey at that, is and always wiil be 
the most natural and the best for bees. In emergency, sugar 
may be used as asubstitute, but bees wintered entirely on sugar 
will not accomplish as much the next season as those wintered 
on good honey. Honey is directly assimilated, and contains 
some matters not found in sugar, while the cane-sugar must 
be inverted by the bees, thus taking their strength at a time 
when the fullest repose is desirable. 


Poor Queens Result from Simply Removing the Queen. 
—Dr. Miller having maintained that bees made queenless 
would not make the mistake of rearing a queen from larve 
too old for the purpose, Mr. Taylor, in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, thinks his arguments unsound, and is confirmed in that 
view by his own experience. He says: 

‘* Many a time have I seen the bees beginning attempts to 
make queens out of larve almost old enough to be capt over ; 
and many a queen produced from such larve having one or 
more of the characteristics of the worker have F examined.” 

‘* Editor Hutchinson, who has had a large experience in 
rearing queens for market, says his experience has showed 
very clearly that poor queens usually result from simply re- 
moving a queen and allowing the bees to make their own se- 
lection of larve for queen-rearing. They are then placed in a 
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position in which nature has never placed them; and in their 
inexperience it is not surprising they should make mistakes. 
Henry W. Brice, who has devoted many years to queen-rear- 
ing, says‘in the British Bee Journal that he has proved beyond 
a doubt that if the bees are left to work their own sweet will 
in a Case of deprivation of their queen, the successor will— 
saving accidents—be a queen of inferior quality. 


Number of Worker-Cells to the Square Inch.—E. G. 
Money, in Southland Queen, pokes fun at L. Stachelhausen 
for carefully showing how to figure the exact number of cells 
to the square inch, intimating that the amount of honey ina 
square inch will be the same, no matter what the size of cell. 
Mr. Stachelhausen replies that the amount of bees reared will 
not be the Same. It is a fact that for many years 50 worker- 
cells were counted to the square inch, just because no one 
took the pains to figure out carefully that about 57 cells 
would be in a square inch of comb, counting both sides. This 
would make a difference of about 1,000 in the number of: 
brood that could be reared in a frame. It is a good thing to 
. be somewhat exact in our knowledge. 

Buckweed of South Africa.—‘‘ The pgculiarity of this 
plant is thatit only flowers at intervals of seven years, or 
thereabouts. Its scientific name, for which I am indebted to 
a botanist friend, is Ecteinanthus origanoides, order Acan- 
thacea, and it grows in the bush along the coast, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, serves as food for buck and cattle, 
and hence, no doubt, its name. The flower somewhat resem- 
bles the nettle in shape, and is white toucht with purple, and 


——_ 


covered with a slight fall of snow, extending for severa) hup- 
dred miles. The pollen is quite white; the bees, catching jt 
in the head and thorax, pourin as white as millers, and the 
cappings of sections are very fine. The plant dies off com. 
pletely after flowering, coming up the following spring as 
quite a small weed, and gradually enlarging until the seventh 
year, when it is a good-sized shrub, when the flowers again 
appear. The honey is of excellent quality, being a fine am. 
ber, very clear and thick.” —British Bee Journal. 


Small Hives.—While Mr. Dadant is singing the praises 
of large hives in Gleanings, Mr. Doolittle comes to the de. 
fence of small hives in the same paper. The latter uses a 
Gallup hive with nine frames, these nine having the capacity 
of 6% Langstroth frames. With these he secured each year 
between 1872 and 1883 from each colony, spring count, an 
average of nearly 100 poundsof comb honey, a record that 
he thinks was never equaled by any of the large-hive adyo- 
cates. While it takes more labor with the small hives, the 
extra yield pays well for it. He had no more swarming than 
with 10-frame Langstroth hives, and there was no materia) 
difference in the size of the swarms. Sections are put on as 
soon as any honey comes in from the field, and the combs are 
manipulated till the whole nine are solid full of brood and 
pollen. Thus the best queen is entertaiued to her full capacity. 
and no larger colonies could be obtained with LOO Langstroth 
frames. The editor suggests that locality makes a difference 
as to mangement, and quotes S. A. Niver, 17 miles distant 
from Doolittle, as saying, ‘‘ Doolittle’s methods may be al! 
right for his locality, but they would not answer at all in this 

_vicinity.” 





is so plentiful that the brush has the appearance of being 
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In these days of Gifts and Bargains there is no reason why a bee-paper shouldn’t be as liberal as other concerns, and 


the American Bee Journal has determined to show that it mea 


with the biggest and best offer that we can make our subscribers. 


ns just what it says. We are going to step right to the front 


It means that we will give outright to those guessing the 


number of dots on the above diagram (as above noted) $150 in cash and other prizes. 


THE $150.00 WILL BE DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS; 


To the one guessing the exact, or nearest the exact, number of dots in the above diagram, we will give $50. 
To the one making the next best guess we will give $25.00; to the next, $10.00; to the next, $5.00. And to the next 5V 


we will giveeach a Globe Bee-Veil, valued at $1.00. 


In case two or more guesses are exactly the same, we would 


divide the cash prizes between or among them. The names of the winners will-be publisht in the Bee Journal, and receive 
their prizes, as soon after Jan. 1, 189, as they can be determined. 


Remember, the time 


Expires Jan. 1, 1899. 
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Sweet $ Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


0 ith order’ 
as 5 10b 25 50m 





Sweet Clover .-....... 60 $1.00 82.25 00 
Alsike Clover.......- -70 1.25 3.00 .75 
White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover. . -- 60 1.00 2.25 7 


Crimson Clover....... .65 .80 id 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 
Vour orders are solicited. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


i Agricultural Pursuite \ 
= “(pelt bewlianthe °° 





Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 

ainly written on postal card nam- 
on paper in which you saw this ad. 
Address AGRICUAD&¢°4L EPITOMIST, Indianapolis, Ind 


26K26t Please mention the Bee Juurnal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


can peine: Land cole ts 
men an D 
Ripp' Cuatting-off, Mi- 
tring, bbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. : badotn 
u n u 
ete. Fall i Lineof Foot an 
Hand Power Machinery 
on Trial, Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS. N. Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
A WASTE OF 


EY 


is never desirable or justifi- 
7 ble. It is worse than waste 

to put high priced eggs in a 
pon, taspertect toctbater. 


The MASCOTTF 
INCUBATOR 


not only prevents euch waste, 
but turns failure into success. 
























lates yao as to heat, 
ind ventilation, Guaranteed. at once for FREE catalogue. 
Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box §8, Bedford, Obie. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and Hotall. 
Working Wax tice for tise A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 


Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. . 








HATCH CHICKENS 
BY Ss 


TEAM-—witb the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher madc. 
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IN COL, BRYAN’S STATE. 


At the Omaha Exposition, First Prize and Gold 
Medal went to Page Fence. This week, thirty 
Nebra Ys Page Fence—solid train—goes to 

ebraska farmers. FAIR Exchange ? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











A Successful Beginner. 

To me bee-keeping has proved a most 
pleasurable recreation and profitable in- 
vestment. I commenced only last spring 
by buying some standard books on bee- 
keeping, and one colony of bees. Later on 
I subscribed for the American Bee Journal. 
The bees increast to three strong colonies, 
with ample stores for the winter—about 40 
pounds of honey for each, after yielding 148 
pounds of surplus honey. mostly basswood, 
with some goldenrod in the fall. I consider 
this a good showing for my bees and for a 
locality whose people are sometimes accused 
of using North Poles for firewood. 

Wit11aM Mounca. 

Polk Co., Minn., Nov. 30. 
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An Old Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


From my boyhood days I have had a 
fondness for bees. I have owned and cared 
for them every year for 65 years, first in 
the straw skep, then came the box-bive, 
next the Week’s chamber hive, then the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive. The last named is 
what I use, and will continue-witb until I 
find something better. I winter my bees in 
a dry cellar. and run forcomb honey. I keep 
from 40 to 100 colonies. I let each colony 
swarm but once during the season. | am 
sure to keep them strong. I never have any 
to abscond. When] get more than I want 
Isell or double up. Iam living in the city 
at this time. and have not room for more 
than 30 or 40 colonies. The past was nota 
good season for honey. My average was 
40 pounds, spring count. I make my foun- 
dation. and keep out of the page of 
* blasted hopes.’”’ Iam well pleased with 
the American Bee Journal. 

JOHN CLINE. 

Lafayette Co., Wis., Dec. 2. 





Very Poor Season. 


Bees did very poorly the past season in 
this part of the country. I have 39 colo- 
nies, and got only about 200 pounds of 
honey, and enough to winter on besides. 
There was plenty of white clover, but the 
bees didn’t work on it much. The fall be- 
fore, the old clover was all killed by the 
drouth, and I don’t think the clover from 
the seed the first year has much nectar in 
it. We are looking for a better season next 
year. We had fall rains. 


Darke Co., O., Dec. 1. Noau THOMAS. 





Getting Al? Sections Well Filled. 


As soon as the honey harvest begins, I 
commence to put the supers on with nearly 
full sheets of foundation in the sections, 
with a few sections that have been left over 
from the previous year that were partly 
filled out. which I had fed back to weak col- 
onies. With these the bees will go right 
to work. 

As soon as the first super is two-thirds or 
about full, place the second super on top of 
the first one, not under, and so on, and you 
will get better filled sections and not quarter 
as many unfinisht sections as you will by 
raising up the first super and placing the 
second one over the bees. One man can 
put on twice as many in an hour; besides. 
he doesn’t need any veil or use any smoke. I 
bad three supers on one hive, and they were 
on until fall, when I took them all off to- 
gether. which were clean and nice, well 
ripened, and not traveled-stained a particle. 
My hives are the 9 frame Langstroth, which 
I prefer rather than the 8 or 10 frame. 

‘Why do swarms go west?’ has been 
askt a number of times. Here they go 
southwest mostly, but sometimes north. I 
never lost but one swarm that went north. 
I have taken bees out of five trees this fall, 
and saw but one that the combs were across 





BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


**Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cente, 

imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 
J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send them our Incubator en 
trial, No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a tial. You 
pay neta cent for ours until you have 
given ita thorough trial. Its made se 
that nobody can fail with it. A child 
san run it with § minutes attention daily. It 
beat al! others at W orld’s Fair, Nash- 
villeand Omaha Expositions, The best cutaiague and 
treatise on incubation published, sent for Sets, Plans for 
Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 eta, 


Von Culin incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 
Fiease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Sottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J.A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., ik. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Kelectic Shorthand 
seek ColeGe sexx 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by Mail a specialty. Send stamp for 
alphabet, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal, 
BEE-KEEPERS ! pace Catalog tor isve 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 























Please mention Bee Journal wlien writing 


HICKEN MONEY :: 


and 

iw 

to get it; how to mate, breed, feed and 
market poultry, Cuts and plans for 
Lj building _— houses and cost of same, 
[git Y P| FR other co together with 
CY is HERS INC to IBATOR 
is contained in our Poultry Guidé, Sent for 10 cts, 
The Cyphers Inch. Co. Box 50 Wayland, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee-Supplies! Roor's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 


Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. sin bee . Pouder, 

‘ 3 ass. Ave., 
“Wer DOVDERS ap INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


MAKE’EM LAY 


double the eggs in th 
the winter, when eggs are worth 
the most money. Hens do that 
when fed on green cut bene, 
It’s best pre +y by N ONE 
DANDY °S554 a 

Made with or without gear, Cut 
clean, fine and easy. Can’t be choked, 











































heme 8=Largest line made. Ask for what you 
want. Catalogue and prices free. 
> Stratton & Osborne,Box 21Erie,Pa 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Save Half Your Feed 


by cooking the other half. Experienced feeders know 
that this problem works out toasurety. This is not 
the only gain in cooking feed however. All cooked 
feed is digested by the animal economy, and none 
of it passes through whole. Young things grow more NI 











rapidly and mature stock fatten more quickly on + S— 
cooked feed. 


Te ELECTRIC FEED COOKERS | 








are undoubtedly the best for preparing the feed. Made from the beat gray fron castings, 
4 lined with steel plates, with special galvanized steel boilers. Three styles, five sizes, 20 to 
eq 100 gals. capacity. We publish a FREE BOOK N FEED COOKINC which tells all 
=4 | about these and deals extensively with the subject of stock feeding. Se~ tforit. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX » QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





“ Our 1898 Catalog ww 


(2 Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a: copy} 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY * FOR * SALE. 
Best White Alfalfa Extracted... 


IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


This is the famous white extracted honey gathered in the 
great Alfalfa regions of the Central West. It is a splendid 
honey, and nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can hardly get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 

















Prices are as Follows: 


A sample by mail, 8 cents in stamps, to pay for package and postage. By 
freight—One 60-pound can, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans, 7% cents mer pound; 
4 or more cans, 734 cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. 





Best Basswood Honey in Barrels. er 


A PRL 


We have a quantity of finest basswood honey in barrels, 
weighing 350 pounds and upward, which we will ship f.o.b. 
Chicago, at 744 cents a pound. Sample mailed for 8 cents. ie 
If desiring to purchase, let us know, and we will write you the = y 
exact number of pounds in the barrel or barrels, and hold same 
till you can send the cash for it by return mail. 


th 
i 
} 
l 
\! 


| 





Our honey is ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, the finest of the kinds 
produced in this country. 


[” We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey 
for their home demand the past season, just order some of the above, and sell it. 


And others, who want to earn some money, can get this honey and work up a de- 
mand for it almost anywhere. Address, 


GtORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. 








Please mention the Bee Journal wbe2.wzitize: 


the entrance; that was a large one of pure 
golden Italians, having about 80 pounds , 


‘liquid honey. Im felling the tree it jj 


smasht tcgether—bees, comb and honey 
That honey had no bad taste, or sickis) 
but was the best I ever tasted. 

I put three small swarms into one hive 
which were taken from the woods simply by 
smoking all together. Now they are a nice 


strong colony, with stores enough for 
winter. 
My bees are wintered on the summer 


stands, with a chaff cushion on top of the 
hives and set in a large box with fine hay 
or straw packt all around, excepting the 
front. 

I will sell my honey at the stores, and 
what I can at the houses, for 20 cents a sec- 
tion. Ihave taken the premiums for the 
last three years at both town fairs here. 

J. M. Harpe. 

Knox Co., Maine, Nov. 30. 





No Swarms and No Honey. 


I started last spring with 31 colonies, got 
no swarms and no honey, but have bought 
500 pounds of comb honey and two 60- 
pound cans of extracted, and have sold it 
all, and will sell a good deal more if I can 
get fancy comb at a fair price. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
much—can’t do without it. If I don’t get 
any honey, and have to feed my bees, I can 
sell honey all the same, even if I have to 
buy it. GEORGE W. SHEARER. 

Stark Co., Ohio, Nov. 21. 


Only About Half a Crop. 


I cannot keep bees without the American 
Bee Journal. [am wintering 130 colonies 
this winter—100 in chaff hives well packt 
with clover chaff, and 30 in the cellar. The 
bees did not store a pound of honey after 
the basswood stopt blooming. I got 6,000 
pounds of basswood honey—only about half 
acrop. A total failure is something we 
have never had in this locality. 

This part of the country is well stockt 
with bees now. I dare say there are at 
least 1,000 colonies within 10 miles of me. 
By the first of next June there will be about 
half that number, on account of the bees 
not breeding up this fall. 

F. B. FARRINGTON. 

Page Co., Iowa, Nov. 26. 








Bees as Big as Turkeys. 


The following story if nothing more is a 
true one, and I have seen worse ones pub- 
lisht in bee-papers: 

THE BEES OF EUROPE. 


Mr. O’Flarety (viewing a modern apiary 
—‘' Yes, but the bees in the ould country 
are as big as—as—turkeys.”’ 

Bee-keeper—‘‘ As large as turkeys ?” 

Mr: O’Flarety—‘' Yes, as large as—as— 
turkeys.”’ 

Bee-keeper—‘‘ How large are the hives’” 

Mr. O’Fiarety —‘‘Just the same as yours.” 

Bee-keeper—‘‘ But how do they get in 

Mr. O'Flarety—‘‘ That is—is—the bees’ 
business !’’ A. L. THompson. 

Winnebago Co., Ill. 





Taken a New Hold. 


The ‘Old Reliable” is still coming, not 
once amonth, but every week. What 4 
volume for only $1.00! 

Now, as my bees are “ put to bed” after 
ahard and busy seasou of work is over, 
and the ‘ bed-quilts’”’ have been drawn 
snugly around their ears, I will tell what 
the bee-paper has done for me. Altho we 
do not hear anything from this part of the 
Sunflower State, don’t imagine for a mil 
ute there are no bees here. 

A year ago I concluded to make my sec 
ond start with bees (asl had kept bees !2 
Iowa and Nebraska when I was young). ! 


purchast a colony of blacks in an old box 
after: transferring they swarmed, and the 
two gave me 100 pounds of comb honey 


During the winter I found I had taken of 
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= A Little Gold Dollar See 
_ and Our Big Poultry Book p= 


; i 

* represent about equal value. This book contains every ™ — 
thing that it is necessary to know to succeed in the poul- @ 

try business. All about Incubators and Brooders, the ~~ , 
ind and the best way to handle them; thoroughbred poultry, with illustrations of each breed 

. omplete line of poultry supplies. We send it to all inquirers on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. ¢ 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER COMPANY, BOX B 2, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


6c Gash Paid for Beeswax. 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. 

pound — CASH — upon its receipt. 

PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


VAD OS AS we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
AY: they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
rT ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsviile, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
. are par excellent, Polisht, snowy-white Sectiohs, beautiful straw- 
colored transparent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 


2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Acaresss Leahy Manufacturing Company, 77'%5'scucn igen st., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers’ Sunvonlies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
lease mention the American Bee Jourpal. 





We are paying 26 cents a 
Now, if you want the money 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 
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The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 








Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 


A description of the book here is quite un- | Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you 4 





necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
ulreé any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
ully equipped, or his library complete,with- 
out“ THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as & premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo asapremium. Let everybody try for it 
Will you have one ? 


one of the queens in a honey-box. Last 
spring | had one good colony, and another 
almost petered out, but a new queen and 
careful handling brought them out all 
right. This colony gave 72 full sections of 
comb honey. I bought four colonies, and 
now have 13, all strong, in regular Lang- 
stroth hives, and got 500 pounds of comb 
honey. 

We winter bees on the summer stands, 
About 40 days agol introduced an Italian 
queen in a black colony, and thought all 
was well until the other day, while watch- 
ing that colony, a fine black queen alighted 
and marchtin. I think she has been flying 
out in search of a mate for a good many 
days, and as there have been no drones for 
some time, somebody willget an order for a 
queen quite early in the spring. 

We had quite a blizzard last Monday, 
with the mercury down to zero. 

{ think every bee-keeper in Kansas should 
take the ‘old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. 8S. HARTER. 
McPherson Co., Kans., Nov. 25. 


_ _ >—~<— — — 


Honey Crop Mostly a Failure. 


The honey crop was mostly a failure in 
this part of Missouri. Bees are not in as 
good condition as they should be, as they 
are weak in numbers, and some will have 
to be fed. Clover prospect is good for 
another year. P. P. CoLuier. 
Audrain Co., Mo., Nov. 20. 
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A Report for 1898. 


My report for 1898 is not encouraging. 
My apiary consists of 8 colonies, 3 of which 
stored 20 pounds of surplus honey, and the 
other 5 have enough to winter on. The 20 
pounds of honey was gathered from the 
quaking-asp bud. It is black and bitter. 
Only one of my colonies cast a swarm, so I 
haven't bad much fun hiving swarms, 

My bees are hybrids, and all colonies are 
trong. Lam just beginning in bee-keep- 
ng, but with the aid of my bees, a good 
text-book, and the ‘‘ Old Reliable,’ 1 hope 
to make a bee-keeper, some time. 

JOHN F. SaAvuTrer. 

Stark Co., Ohio, Dec. 5. 





Results of the Past Season. 


[like the American Bee Journal ever so 
much. I could hardly get along without 
it. LIalso like the short method of spelling 
in it. 

Bees came through last winter better 
than ever before. I bad 9 colonies, spring 
count, increast to 14, all strong with the ex- 
ception of 2. Some colonies stored 56 
pounds of surplus honey; others not so 
much. I use the 8 and 10 frame Langstroth 
hives, and like them very much. 

Gro. O, RENNER. 

Carroll Co., Ill., Dee. 4. 





No Surplus Honey. 


I had 6 colonies of bees during the past 
season, but they did very poorly, giving no 
surplus, and part of them bave not suffi- 
cient stores for winter. 

Give us all the information you can on 
the bee and honey business of Cuba, as no 
doubt some of our apiarists will investigate 
if Cuba comes under United States control. 

L. G. Purvis. 

Buchanan Co., Mo., Dec. 5. 


Te  — 


Winter Cases. 


I bave constructed a cheap and durable 
winter-case of dry goods boxes, made of \- 
inch pine lumber, costing about 10 cents 
each, or 70 cents for seven boxes, enough 
for 11 cases. The box materialis cut into 
pieces 25x22x18 inches high, for a 10-frame 
hive, which makes 24¢ inches for the ends 
and 3 inches for the sides, with plenty of 
room for packing on top. The covers are 





gable, and shingled with shingles costing 
from $2.00 to $3.50 per thousand; one bunch 








of 250 shingles will cover six, by cutting 
the first layer in two, and using the top of 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 





OUR SPECIAL GASH OFFER 





will mail the 20 sets to you, post- 
them, send us the Money an‘ select 
instructions and Fine Premium List wit 


YOU CAN EARN EITHER 


CASH S&4 PREMIUM 


BY SELLING OUR GOODS. 


You Do Not Have to Invest a Cent......Everyone Will Buy. 


WE ARE GIVING 


WATCHES, CAMERAS, RINCS, SPORTING 
COODS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
AIR RIFLES, PRINTIRG PRESS, 


eee -ETC., ETC. sear 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


For Selling 20 Sets of Aluminum Thimbles and Tape 
Measures (60 inch) at 10 cents per set. 


Two Very Useful Articles, and of Good Quaiity, for Only Ten Cents. 


This is a reliable, straight business. Every customer gets 
full value for their money. 
WE TRUST YOU. 


We do not ask you for a cent, 
Send us your name and address and we 
id. When you have sold 
our Premium. Full 
each Outfit. 


If you prefer to sell for CASH, we will allow you 
50% Commission. 
each Outfit. This is a Great Business Opportunity. 


You make ONE DOLLAR on 


TAKE ADVANTACE OF IT....WRITE TO-DAY. 


Youths’ Premium Company, 


142 to 146 Monroe St., Dept. ‘‘B”’ 


CHICACO, ILL. 


{3 The publishers of the American Bee Journal do notrhesitate to recommend 
the above company, and would suggest that the boys and girls in the families of 


our readers write at once. 





Buy Your Sections Now 


while we offer them at a LARGE 
DISCOUNT, having added to our 
plant one of the most complete one- 
piece section machines, enabling us 
to turn out the most beautiful sec- 
tions on the market. By sending us 
a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save yous$%. R. H. SCHMIDT 
& CO., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 





FREE FOR A MONTH. 
If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and = weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. a 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2% »* » 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicage> 





Y” POCKET-KNIFE: 


YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





vil 


THE “ NOVELT 











Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name sax 

Address you wish put on the Knife. 
‘ The NOVELTY KNiFe is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
peautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardeneé 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why peep the sore Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, yout 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asistez 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The cccmasag cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


Hew to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpai, for$1. ,or give it as & 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 

oner ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the Bez JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S*°*S* W- YORE & A 





———— 
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the shingle first, and the butt for the last 
layer. Tbis makes a cover that does not 
leak. The odd pieces cut from the sides 
and ends of course can be nailed to the 
cleats on the bottom-board (I use a loose 
bottom-board), and makes a packing for 
the bottom. I have wintered my bees thus 
for two winters with good results. 


F. E. Wuirmay. 
Cayuga Co., N, Y., Dec. 3. 





A Beginner. 


Tama beginner in bee-keeping, getting 
my first swarm last spring. I increast to 4 
colonies, all by natural swarming. 

Ina LuBpers. 

Sheboygan Co., Wis., Des. 5. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees were placed in the cellar for their 
5 months’ winter nap Nov. 22—about a 
week later than usual. Most of them were 
in good condition. 

The best apparatus for liquefying candied 
honey, in my opinion, is a hot buckwheat 
cake. JOHN ATKINSON, 

Crow Wing Co., Minn., Dec. 5. 








Report tor 1898. 


I wintered 18 colonies in good shape in a 
cellar. The spring was quite late, so I did 
not take the bees out until about the mid- 
die of April. I commenced feeding soon 
after taking them out, and fed every day 
until clover began to bloom. I used the 
Boardman entrance-feeder. I like it very 
well except that sometimes the feed will 
run right out, no matter how level you get 
it. I fed 100 pounds of sugar and°50 pounds 
of honey. 

I got 400 pounds of extracted and 200 
pounds of comb honey. Our honey is all 
white clover and basswood, there being no 
fall flow. Lincreast to 27 colonies, which 
I put into the cellar Nov. 30. Some were a 
little light, the ones I extracted from. 

The honey crop here was very poor. 
There are quite a number of bee-keepers 
around me, and some of them didn’t geta 
pound of surplus. G. H. Frey. 

Linn Co., lowa, Dec. 6. 








Convention Notice. 


The 32nd semi-annualmeeting of the Seneca 
County Bee- Keepers’ Association wil! be beld 
at K O. T. M. Hall in Romulus, N. Y., Thurs- 
day, Dec. 22, 1898, at 10 am. The program 
is as follows: 


President’s Annual Address—Fred 8 Emens. 

*“ How to Preserve Unused Combs’’—M. T. 
Williamson; discussion opened by Henry 
Manger. 

“ Packages for Honey ’—Herbert McAllen; 
discussion opened by B. D. Scott 

Question-Box, conducted by Harry Howe. 

* How to Extinguish Foul Brood from the 
State”—W. F. Marks; discussion opened by 
Shuman R Kunes. 

“Mark ting Honey’’—Ira Wilson; discussion 
openea by J C. Howard. 

“Improved Appliances’’—C. J. Baldridge; 
discussion opened :-y E N. Van Riper. 

*- Bees and Clover”—J. W. Spencer, of Cor- 
nell University. : 

* Best Meth dof Increase ’’—George V.Lam- 
oreaux: discussion opened by Natt Sutton. 

FrrpD 8. Emens, Pres.. Fayetre, N. Y 
C. B. HowARD, Sec , Romulus, N. Y° 


Fd Teal i teak ak iad A id th id ln 


FARM BEE- KEEPING 


Is one of the leading departments in the 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, the best 
general FARM and BEE paper in er 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, 
and for clubbing rates with any paper 
you want. Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





A LOW CLUBBING BATE: 
Send $1.50 to the American Bee Journ’ 
office. and get both the Modern Farmer 4n¢ 
the Bee Journal forayear. G.W.Y.& UU. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





d Honey, or Management of an Apiary 

oo Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
has been largely re-written, thoroughly 

~evised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
“mprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
sping pursuit, and eye the aplarist with 
everything that can al in the successful manage- 
nent of anaplary,and at the same time produce 
che most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
“ains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
srinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

n cloth, gold-lettered. ce, $1.00. 


F troth en the Honey-Bee, revised by 
ar pe sat classic in bee-culture, has been 
snuirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ng. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
j0und In cloth. : 

Price.2postpaid, $1.25 34 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-reeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
it contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
*uily illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentifie Queen-Kearing, as Practical! 
Applied, by G@. M. Doolittle.—A method by whic 
the very best cf Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
¢alns 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
seginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Cul Its Methcds and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
Jescription of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has pages; bcand 
‘n paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - ‘ 


This is a German transiation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, 
nach der neuesten methode (German) by J. F. 
Eggers. This book gives the latest, most ap- 
proved methods of keeping. in an easy, 
comprehensive style, with illustrations to suit 
the subject. 50 pages, board cover. Price, 50c, 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown, of Georgia. A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes of 
management in order to secure the most profit. 110 
pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping itor reat, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the ee 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p .,illustrated. 25c. 


Convention Hand:Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
ary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
liscussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers — by 
CuHas. F. MutTH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


_ Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
neluding the production and care of comb and 
“xtracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
{ONEY Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 

pests whatand howto plan tts a chapter fron 
SEES “ND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
K. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. RB. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


_Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
“ints about eating, drinking, ete. Brice. 25 cts. 








Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page 
pampales especially gotten up with n view to creat- 
nga demand for honey among should-be consum- 
ers. The forepart of the pamphlet was written by 
Dr, C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general nforma- 
tion concerning honey. The latter part consists of 
recipes for use in cOoking and as # medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in work- 
ing up a home market for honey. We furnish them, 
postpaid, at these prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 
copies for 30 cents; 5) {or 5u cents; 100 for 90 cents; 
2%) for $2.0; 600 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, 
when ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. . 1, bound in water 
prose leatherette, calf finish 


» , 40 No. 
n fine artificial leather, with et, silicate plate, 
and account-book. Price. 60 _ ‘% 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Par 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
its; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Ev: ration, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ice. 25 cts. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.— 35 pictures, 
showi positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their d s. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book.— Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages,etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A.J. k.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. Al! about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Miarket and Poultry for 
Profit, b /, Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 
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Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given witb 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........82.00 
A BO of ee 2.00 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........-.-...+5. 1.75 
Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-... 
Doolittie’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 
Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... . 
Advanced Bee-Culture........... + 
Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 
. Rational pen Kee ing [Paper Cound : 
Bee-Keeping for Profit............ ka Be 
Convention Hard-Book. cis Cisete Be 
Poultry for Market and Profit........ i 
Capons and Caponizing................ 1 
. Our Poultry Doctor................. or 
. Green’s Four Books...........-.-.+... 1 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... .....-. 1 
i” WEE EMD, « 6s once ge devonaapees — 
25. Commercial Calculator. No. 1......... 1 
26. Commercial Calculator, No:2......... . 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


DOATM BM OH om eos 
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27. Kendall’s Horse-Book 
BO. Peete CUlOUTOs. o- nscccccdecccocece oo 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Busb.... 
35. Siloand Silage.. ...........-.... 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 


BS Bt ae A fee at at ee a fs ee 2 A 





37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) -. 2.00 


HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


oF NIN IN NLL LL LL el el nl ale 


Chi ©, Dec. 8.—Our market is less _ac- 
tive. There are now more offerings of comb 
honey than is absorbed. hence some accumu- 
lation of consigaments without any spccial 
change in prices; yet receivers are granting 
concessions to move sales. Fancy white. 13c; 
off grades, 10@!2c; amber, 9@10c; dark, 8@ 
9c. Extracted, white, 6@7c; amber and dark, 
5@6c. Beeswax,27. R.A. Burnett & Co. 


Detroit, Dec. 8.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower toan la-t quotations, viz.: Fancy white, 
13c; No.1, 12@:2%e; fancy dark and amber 
9@lle. Extracted, white, Je: dark, 5@ 
5%c. Beeswax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


Columbus, O., Dec. 6.—Prices have been 
so high, movement has been so slow, and 
jower prices must prevail to move stock read- 
ily. Would not advise shippers to count on 
getting over '3c for fancy; No. 1, 12¢; No. 2, 
10c; amber, 9c: dark, 8c. 

CO LUMBCS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.— Fancy white comb. 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white,10 to llc; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and parte*, filled from 
5 to 8c, as to er. Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 6%c; No. 2,5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 5%c; amber, 4% to 5c; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax. prime, 24¢; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. WeEstoortT Com. Oo, 


Kansas City, Sept, 9.—Fancy white comb, 
12@13c; No. 1, 11@12c; amber, 10@tlc. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
— Beeswax. 22@25c. 

he receipts of comb none are larger. 
0, 0. OLemons & Co, 

Milwaukee, Oct. 18.—Fancy 1 pounte, 12% 
to 13c ; A No. 1, 12 to 12%c; No. 1, 11 to 126; 
No. 2,10 to 10%; mixt, amber and dark, 8 to 
9c. Extracted, white. in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6% to7c; dark, 5to 5%c. Beeswax, 26 
to 27¢. 

This warket is in good condition for the best 
gece of honey, either comb or extracted 

he receipts of the new crop are very fair 
and some of very nice quality. The demand 
has been and continues to be very . an 
values are firm on fancy grades and straight, 
uniform packing. A. V. Bisnorp & Co. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Receipts of comb 
honey are large, and there is quite a stock 
now on the market. While white is in good 
demand. buckwheat and mixt seem to be 
somewhat neglected, and quotation prices 
have to be shaded in order to sell in quantity 
lote: We quote: 

Fancy white, 13 to 14¢c; No. 1 white. 11 to 
12c; amber, 10c; mixtand buckwheat, 8 to 9c. 
Stocks of extracted are light of all kinds. De- 
mand is good at following prices: White, 6 
to 6%c; amber, 5%c; dark, 5c. Southern, in 
haif barrels and barrels at from 55c to 60c a 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Buffalo, Nov. 25.—A most excellent de- 
mand continues for strictly fancy 1-pound 
combs at 13 to l4c. The usual so-called No, 1, 
11 to 12c; lower gentes move well at from 9c 
down to 7c; stocks very lightin our market. 
Extracted honey. 5 to 6c. 


. 


eeswax, 24 to 28c, 
BATTERSON & Co. 


San Francisco, Nov. 22.—White comb, 9% 
to 10%c; amber, 7% to 9c. Extracted, white, 
7 to7\c.; light amber,6% to6%c. Beeswax, 
24@27c 

Stocks in this center are light and must so 
continue through the balance of the season. 
Choice extracted is especially in limited sup- 
ply and is being held at comparatively fancy 
figures. Comb is meeting with very fair trade, 
considering that it has to depend mainly on 
local custom for an outlet. Values for all de- 
scriptions tend in favor of selling interest. 


Boston, Nov. 28.—Liberal receipts with 
but alight demand during the holidays, As 
aresult stocks have accumulated somewhat, 
and prices show a lowering tendency, still we 
hope for a better demand with prices at pres- 
ent as follows: 

Fancy white, 14c: A No.1 white, 12% to 13¢; 
No. 1, 11 to 12¢; light amber, 10c, with no call 
fordark. Extracted, fair demand. light sup- 
ply: White. 7 to 7%c; light amber, 6% to 7c; 
Southern, 5 to 6c, BLAKE. Scorr & LEE. 


Cleveland, Hov.29.—Fancy white. 13@ ‘4c: 
No. 1 white, 12@13c: A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; 
No. 2 amber. 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 7c; amber. 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B,. WiLuiAMs & Co. 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3 3 3% 3 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you want..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else. write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee= Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Apiarian Supplies ! 


Wholesale and Retail. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN STOCK 
Very Low Prices. 
Write for an estimate on what you want. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 
a 














Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
ome - and Everything used in the 
: Bee-Industry. 
We want the name and ad- 
= dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 
— ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


e& IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 












eo than ~— published, send 
A to Prof. A. J. ok, Claremont, Calif., 
or bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Rear 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. Mi. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California =* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Paedsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








2s Dadant’s Foundation. 2 


Year 
Why does it sell We Guarantee 
so Well? 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? B 
faction than any other. | , . ° far: 


t Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
Because EN 21 WEARS there have ging. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. . SHEETING. 














Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


AT ALL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


We se] 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 








OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments |” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-CASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(=~ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
American Agriculturist (weekly), 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1899, 


ALL ONE YEAR ONLY $i.00. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer the American 
Agriculturist in combination with Gleanings at the unparalleled low rate of $1.00 for both 
apers one year including the Farmers’ Almanac. The American Agriculturist is pub- 
isht in three editions: The New England Homestead, the American Agriculturist, and 
the Orange Judd Farmer. Each contains matter relating to its own locality, as well as 
the latest and most accurate market reports for the country in general. It has de- 
partments relating to all branches of farming, articles written by the most practical and 
successful farmers, supplemented with illustrations by able artists. Short stories, fash- 
ions, fancy work, cooking, young folks’ page, etc., combine to make a magazine of as 
much value as most of the special family papers. 








A sample copy will be mailed FREE by addressing 
American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 

Taken separately these two papers and Almanac cost 
$2.50, consequently every subscriber under this offer will 
get $2.50 in value for $1.00. : 


THE A. I. ROOT (Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





